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“  A  man,  forsooth,  of  very  varied  fortunes, 

That  good,  or  ili,  can  bear  with  equal  calmness.”— Old  Play. 


Mr.  Benjamin  Webster  was  born  on  the  third  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1800,  at  Bath.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Yorkshire, 
and  well  descended,  his  father  being  the  representative,  by  his 
mother’s  side,  of  the  family  of  the  Bucke’s,  who,  after  the  Battle 
of  Bosworth  Field,  retired  into  Yorkshire  with  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  one  of  whom  wrote  a  vindication  of  the  life  of 
Richard  the  Third,  quoted  in  “Walpole’s  Historic  Doubts,”  and' 
various  histories ;  thisbook  is  nowvery  scarce.  The  subjectof  this 
memoir  was  educated  for  the  navy,  having  had  a  commkssion 
given  him  for  either  that  or  the  army,  by  the  late  DueheSs  of 
York,  but  the  peace  prevented  his  entering  the  service,  his 
father  well  knowing  the  slowness  of  promotion  in  those 
“  piping  times  he  was  then  compelled  to  turn  his  attention 
to  music  and  dancing,  which  he  soon  relinquished  with  disgust 
for  the  stage,  and  made  his  first  bow  as  an  actor  in  the  part  of 
Thesalus,  in  “Alexander  the  Great,”  at  Warwick,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Watson,  the  younger,  with  whom  he  was 
engaged  to  play  second  violin  in  the  orchestra,  little  parts,  and 
harlequin,  at  a  salary  of  twenty-five  shillings  per  week.  After 
various  adventures  in  England  and  Ireland,  incidental  to  the. 
life  of  a  stroller,  he  came  to  London,  where  he  was  engaged  at 
one  theatre  or  the  other  for  several  years,  playing  very  indif¬ 
ferent  busjncss,  until  the  sudden  illness  of  Mr.  Harley  gave 
him  a  chance  of  establishing  himself  as  a  low  comedian,  by 
undertaking  the  part  of  Pompey,  the  clown,  in  “  Measure  for 
Measure,”  at  two  or  three  hours’  notice,  when  it  was  revived  at 
Drury  Lane  with  an  exceedingly  strong  cast  in  18^5.  His 


success  was  unequivocal,  as  the  newspapers  of  the  day  will 
testify.  From  this  time  we  may  date  his  rise,  for  shortly 
afterwards  he  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Morris,  for  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  and  made  his  first  appearance  there  on  the  15th  of 
June,  1829,  in  an  admirable  farce  written  by  Mr.  Poole 
(the  celebrated  author  of 'Paul  Pry,’  &c.),  and  called  “  Lodgings 
for  Single  Gentlemen.”  He  has  never  left  this  Theatre  since, 
but  continued  playing  there  in  the  summer,  and  in  the  winter 
at  Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Garden,  where  he  was  appointed 
stage-manager  during  the  last  season  of  Mr.  Osbaldiston’s 
management.  In  1837  he  became  lessee  of  the  Haymarket ; 
his  career  of  management  has  been  very  profitable,  and  his 
gratitude  to  the  public  is  unbounded  and  sincere. 

March  26,  1840. 
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FIRST  PREFORMED,  OCTOBER  5,  1837. 


A 


Mr.  Webster. 


Walter — Blue  Hussar  jacket — white  trou  l 
sers,  with  red  stripe  down  the  sides — Forragin  £  Mr.  Collins 
cap. 

Swig. — White  waistcoat,  trimmed  with  blue 
—-scarlet  braces — plumb  colour  plaited  small¬ 
clothes  to  the  knee,  the  knee  bare — striped 
blue  stockings,  fastened  below  the  knee,  with 
black  garters — black  shoes — buckles — white  and 
blue  striped  nightcap — drab  hat,  ornamented 
with  flowers — wrallet — pipe,  &c. 

Burgoma  ster. — Black  coat —  small-clothes 
stockings — scarlet  and  black  waistcoat — cockedMr.  Ray 
hat. 

Dame  Glir. — Red  and  wrhite  striped  petti¬ 
coat  and  boddice — blue  and  white  apron — 
stomacher  —  black  neck-kerchief  —  straw  hat 
and  cap. 

^-Rosette. — Blue,  yellow,  and  scarlet  petticoat 
— white  apron — black  velvet  boddice — black  and 
scarlet  striped  stockings — straw  hat  and  flowers. 


Cl 

Mrs.  Tayleure. 


Mrs.  Waylett. 


Time  of  representation  1  hour 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 


L.  means  first  entrance,  left.  R,  first  entrance,  right.  S.  E.  L 
second  entrance,  left.  S.  E.  R.  second  entrance,  right.  tJ.  E.  L.  up¬ 
per  entrance,  left.  U.  E.  R.  upper  entrance,  right.  C.  centre.  L.  C. 
left  centre.  R.  C.  right  centre.  T.  E.  L.  third  entrance  left, 
T.E.  R.  third  entrance  right.  Observing  you  are  supposed  to 
face  the  audience. 
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SWISS  SWAINS. 


SCENE  I. — A  Picturesque  view  of  a  Swiss  Village,  with  Mount 
Blanc  in  the  distance.  In  the  fore  ground  the  farm  of  Jeannette 
Glib,  with  a  large  tree  close  to  it.  Two  casks  stand  s.e.l. 
The  stage  to  he  sunk  at  the  back ,  to  give  the  farm  the  appearance 
of  being  about  mid -way  up  the  mountain.  Abridge  to  cross  the 
opening  obliquely,  r.  to  l  ,  other  bridges  at  various  distances .  At 
the  rising  of  the  curtain  the  mountain  is  enveloped  in  mist,  which 
is  gradually  dispedud  by  the  rising  of  the  sun.  At  intervals  of 
the  opening  musicpthe  peculiar  call  of  the  Swiss  peasantry  is 
heard  repeated  from  hill  to  dale,  and  by  degrees  the  stage  is  filled 
with  Chamois  hunters ,  husbandmen ,  and  milkmaids. 

CHORUS. 

Light  o’er  the  lea  the  hunter  hounds, 

With  buoyant  heart,  and  brow  unclouded, 

Shrill  answer  to  his  bugle’s  sound, 

The  hill  with  its  peak  in  thick  mists  shrouded. 

Borne  on  his  sharp-piked  staff  he  springs, 

And  his  lowland  cares  to  the  rough  breeze  flings, 

La  loup  !  la  loup !  la  loup  ! 

The  shepherd  hastes  to  tend  his  flocks, 

With  pipe  and  song  resound  the  rocks : 

And  maidens  sing  their  roundelay, 

As  to  the  vale  they  wend  their  way, 

Lira  la  !  lira  la  ! 

The  hunters  and  shepherds  ascend  the  mountain,  and  the  girls  and 
boys  descend.  As  the  music  gradually  dies  away,  figures  are  seen 
passing  the  various  bridges  and  ascending  the  different  roads. 

Dame. (Without.')  Karl,  Fritz,  Jaques,  Maria,  where  are  you 
all  ?  Nobody  stirring  ;  why,  Rosette,  will  you  never  wake  ? 

Enter  from  house ,  r.  s.e.,  with  a  magpie  in  cage.) 

Broad  day,  as  I’m  a  virtuous  woman.  Why,  Karl  !  It’s  quite  dis¬ 
tressing  to  think  that  I’m  obliged  to  call  and  bawl  to  get  their 
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lazy  bodies  to  move.  The  sun  up  and  my  daughter  still  a  bed. 
Why,  Rosette ;  on  the  day  of  her  marriage  too.  Oh,  dear,  the  day 
I  was  going  to  be  married,  I  could  not  sleep  a  wink  for  thinking  of 
it.  Rosette.  (The  magpie  mimics  her.)  Now,  Pip,  be  quiet.  If  you 
chatter,  I’ll  wring  your  neck  off,  you  know  nothing  annoys  me  so 
much  as  to  have  any  body,  or  anything,  talk,  talk,  talk ;  chatter, 
chatter,  chatter  ;  as  if  their  lungs  were  made  of  leather,  instead  of 
mortal  flesh  and  blood.  (Hangs  np  the  bird.)  I’m  sure  mine  are  in 
very  good  order,  or  I  could  never  hold  out  as  I  do.  If  I  were  to 
talk  as  some  people  do,  I  should  be  dead  in  a  week.  What  they 
can  find  to  talk  about,  is,  to  me,  perfectly  astonishing.  I’m  oblig¬ 
ed  to  talk  a  little  myself,  or  I  should  get  no  work  done.  Here's 
every  thing  to  do,  and  nobody  to  do  it.  Karl,  Marie,  was  there 
ever  such  a  set  of  drones,  no  getting  the  work  done.  They  either 
sleep,  sleep,  sleep;  or  snore,  snore  snore;  or  when  they  are  awake, 
talk,  talk,  talk;  chatter,  chatter,  chatter.  Karl,  Fritz,  come  out  of 
your  straw  you  idle  villains  !  [  Exit  into  stables ,  R. 

Enter  Walter,  from  below  in  c. 

Walter.  Once  more  I’m  on  my  native  hills,  after  an  absence 
of  two  years .  I  seem  to  breathe  new  life  as  I  inhale  the  invigorat¬ 
ing  air.  With  what  a  thrilling  pleasure  does  a  man  look  on  the 
scenes  of  his  youthful  days,  when  no  care,  no  sorrow  had  cross¬ 
ed  the  even  tenour  of  his  way.  The  love  of  his  country  and  tliose 
who  dwell  in  it,  is  doubly  strong  in  the  breast  of  the  hill-born 
Switzer,  and  is  so  entwined  around  his  heart,  that  every  step  he 
takes  from  them  strain  the  cords  of  affection  tighter.  Oh,  dear, 
dear,  Switzerland,  I  feel  as  I  could  bound  from  rock  to  rock,  and 
outstrip  the  Chamois  speed. 

CAVATINA: 

Oh,  the  land  of  my  birth, 

Is  the  dear  spot  on  earth, 

To  which  heart  and  memory  clings ; 

Where  the  joys  of  my  youth, 

From  the  fountain  of  truth, 

In  unsullied  purity  springs. 

Again  I  behold, 

Thy  -wild  mountains  bold, 

Thou  home  of  the  brave  and  the  free ; 

But  this  aching  breast, 

Can  never  know  rest, 

If  Rosette  is  faithless  to  me. 

My  Rosette  dear,  my  mountain  love, 

When  far  away  from  Tyrolee  ; 

In  other  climes,  where’er  I  rove, 

My  only  thought  has  been  for  thee. 
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Walt.  ( Tunis  to  the  house ,  r.)  Ah!  here’s  a  damper;  an  ex¬ 
tinguisher  clapt  upon  my  light-heartedness ;  for  though  I  have 
faced  bullets  and  bayonets,  I  have  not  the  courage  to  encounter 
the  sharp  and  interminable  tongue  of  my  old  aunt.  She  hated  the 
sight  of  me,  I  verily  believe,  because  of  the  tricks  I  played  her,  and 
was  so  opposed  to  my  love  for  Rosette,  that  I  shrewdly  suspect  she 
induced  the  Burgomaster,  by  some  weighty  argument,  to  deal  un¬ 
fairly  with  me  in  drawing  me  for  a  soldier,  in  the  hopes  of  getting 
\  rid  of  me  some  way  or  other.  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  poor  old  lady  !  The 
lucky  saving  of  my  captain’s  life  procured  me  my  long  wished  for 
discharge,  and  here  I  am,  once  more,  to  torment  her  ;  for  if  my 
merry  little  coz.,be  but  true  to  her  vows,  the  devil  himself  shan’t 
make  me  beat  a  retreat.  (As  he  is  about  to  knock  at  the  door,  Dame 
Jeannete  enters,  r. and  he  retires  a  little,  unseen  by  her.) 
Dame.  As  I’m  a  lone  woman,  there’s  not  a  soul  in  the  house — 
daughter,  men,  and  maids,  all  off,  leaving  me  in  my  bed  to  be 
murdered  for  what  they  care,  the  ungrateful  varlets.  But  I’ll  rate 
’em  soundly.  The  wedding  feast  shall  be  a  fast,  and  I’ll  make 
even  my  very  doors  fast,  for  I’ll  lock  ’em  all  in.  I  warrant  they 
are  all  putting  their  notable  thick  heads  together,  and  doing  no¬ 
thing  but  talk,  talk,  talk  :  chatter,  chatter,  chatter.  Oh  I  wish,  I 
was  among  them. 

Walt.  Good  morrow,  aunt. 

Dame.  Now  don’t  talk.  What,  is  it  you  scapegrace  ?  Are  you 
come  back  ?  I  was  in  hopes  you  were  hanged,  drowned,  or  shot, 
long  ago. 

Walt.  No,  aunt,  here  I  am,  and  more  likely  to  live  than  ever. 
Dame.  Now,  don’t  talk  ;  you  know  I  can’t  abide  talking  ;  that 
was  the  first  thing  that  made  me  dislike  you.  You  never  would 
give  that  tongue  of  your’ s  rest,  but  was  always  at  it — talk,  talk, 
talk  ;  chatter,  chatter,  chatter. 

Walt.  But,  aunt,  you  won’t  listen - 

Dame.  There,  there,  there ;  there  you  go,  there  you  go,  no  get¬ 
ting  in  a  word  edgeways,  the  very  deuce  is  in  thatclapper  of  yours 
I  do  believe.  Its  bad  enough  in  a  woman  to  be  always  talking,  but 
N  in  a  man  its  contemptible — shocking,  horrid. 

Walt.  Well,  but  my  dear  old  aunt - 

Dame.  Don’t  old  aunt  me  ;  I  thought  you  had  quitted  your  old 
aunt  for  ever.  A  pretty  pass  things  are  come  to,  if  I  am  to  be 
talked  to  death  by  a  strip  of  a  soldier,  because  he  has  got  bits  of 
gold  lace  on  his  coat.  Be  quiet,  sir,  I  will  be  heard.  How  dare 
you  talk  to  me  in  this  way  ?  I  am  your  father’s  sister,  sir,  and  it 
becomes  you  to  listen,  and  not  to  talk. 

Walt.  Why,  I  have  not  said  a  word. 

Dame.  That’s  right !  that’s  right !  that’s  right!  contradict  me  ! 
contradict  me  !  Not  said  a  word,  no,  but  you  would,  if  I  hadn’t 
stopped  you.  I  saw  you,  you  were  talking  all  the  time  in  your 
heart. 

Walt.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  well,  be  it  so,  if  you  will. 

Dame.  Oh !  oh  !  oh  !  you  confess  it  do  you — you  confess  it  ? 
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Walt.  Where’s  Rosette  ? 

Dame.  What  you  want  to  worry  her  to  death  with  your  cease¬ 
less  chatter,  do  you  ?  But  you  shan’t,  I’ve  more  respect  for  my 
daughter’s  ears  than  to  suffer  her  to  be  dinned  by  your  noise. 

Walt.  ( Baviling.)  Is  she  at  home  ? 

Dame.  ( Bawling  also.)  No,  nor  shall  any  body  be  at  home,  to 
you,  in  my  house. 

Walt.  Then,  I’ll  seek  her  elsewhere. 

Dame.  It’s  no  use,  you  shan't  have  her. 

Walt.  That  remains  to  be  proved. 

Dame.  Have  you  made  yourself  rich  then  ? 

Walt.  No! 

Dame.  Not  worth  a  stiver  I  warrant  me  ? 

Walt.  You’re  right !  All  the  gold  I  possess  is  on  my  coat. 

Dame.  Then  no  daughter  of  mine  shall  you  ever  wed.  It’s  no 
use  talking  :  if  you  were  to  talk  from  now  till  the  next  new  moon, 
you  should  never  talk  me  out  of  my  resolution. 

Walt.  Quite  inexorable  ? 

Dame.  There,  there  ;  you  see,  you  see  ;  you  won’t  let  me  speak. 
Now  listen,  don’t  talk — The  man  who  produces  me  fifty  pieces  of 
gold,  and  my  written  consent,  which  you  shall  never  have  from 
me,  before  nightfall,  shall  have  my  daughter.  And  now  you  may 
go  and  throw  yourself  off  the  first  precipice  you  come  to,  for  he 
that  can  do  that,  never  stood  upon  your  legs,  my  saucy  nephew. 

Walt.  Well,  never  despair,  is  my  motto,  and  while  I  live  I  never 
will.  So  adieu  aunt,  and  e’er  you  sleep,  I’ll  call  you  mother. 

[Exit  down  the  hill. 

Dame ,  If  I  had  not  my  stays  on  I  should  burst  with  rage  ;  a 
talking,  chattering,  pennyless  villain,  to  dare  to  brow  beat  and 
talk  me  down  in  this  way,  but  I’ll  be  even  with  him,  and  give  my 
written  consent  to  her  intended,  Swig,  this  instant ;  and  I  know, 
though  he  taught  her  to  be  the  most  mischievous  girl  in  the  whole 
canton,  he  never  can  teach  her  to  forget  the  respect  that’s  due  to 
her  mild,  and  loving  mother. 

Swig.  ( Without,  l.u.e.)  Oh,  murder!  Billy  be  quiet.  Oh, 
help  ! 

Dame.  As  I  live,  here  comes  Swig,  just  in  the  nick. 

Enter  Swig,  over  the  brushwood,  l.u.e. 

Swig.  Ah  !  curse  you,  take  that.  ( Throwing  doum  a  large 
stone.) 

Dame.  What’s  the  matter,  my  dear  boy ;  don’t  talk,  but  tell  me  ? 

Swig.  Matter  ! — I  say,  he  hasn’t  torn  any  thing  has  he  ? 

Dame.  Walter  ? 

Swig.  No  1  a  damned  patriachal-looking  he  goat.  As  I  was 
making  a  short  cut  to  your  house  by  clambering  over  a  rock,  by 
way  of  giving  me  a  lift,  sent  his  horns  into  me,  and  nearly  sent  me 
over  the  precipice. 

Dame.  Now  don’t  talk,  but - 

Swig.  Don’t  talk  !  why,  zounds,  with  his  infernal  butting,  I  was 
all  but  gone. 
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D  true.  Well,  talking  won’t  do  any  good,  now  the  dangers  over. 

Swig.  No,  but  if  I’d  been  over,  it  would  have  been  no  joke, 
I’ve  no  relish  for  letting  the  vultures  feed  upon  the  tit  bits  of  my 
ea rcase. 

Dame.  Dear,  dear,  dear,  what  a  thing  it  is  that  men  will 
usurp  the  prerogative  of  women.  I  thought  I  heard  you  singing  ? 

-S' wig.  So  I  was,  singing  out.  If  you’d  been  there,  and  he  had 
butted  you  with  a  pair  of  horns,  in  this  way  you’d  have  sung 
out  too. 

Dame.  Well,  never  mind  the  horns,  but  think  of  your  marriage. 
Walter’s  returned,  and  if  you  don’t  look  sharp  after  Rosette,  you’ll 
loose  her.  You  know  she’s  not  over  fond  of  you,  and  nothing  but 
my  continually  talking  to  her  would  ever  have  made  her  consent  to 
have  you.  You  don’t  strive  to  please  her.  You  lack  those  win¬ 
ning  ways  that  are  so  delightful  to  us  of  the  fair  sex. 

Swig.  Winning  ways  !  haven’t  I  won  all  the  prizes  at  our  rural 
sports?  Why,  for  wrestling,  stone-throwing,  and  drinking,  none 
can  beat  me. 

Dame.  Drinking !  Ah,  a  pretty  way  to  win  the  heart  of  a  sweet 
girl.  That’s  one  of  your  greatest  failings.  The  very  sight  of  a 
flask  of  wine  is  sufficient  to  set  you  a  longing. 

Swig.  Well,  if  it  is  a  failing,  its  a  family  one.  Lord  bless  you, 
it  has  run  in  our  family  ever  since  Adam  tasted  cyder  in  the  juice 
of  an  apple.  Wine  doubles  the  beauties  of  woman,  and  reconciles 
us  to  the  reality  when  we  are  sober. 

Dame.  There  you  go — talk,  talk,  talk ;  chatter,  chatter,  chatter. 
Now,  you  are  got  upon  your  hobby,  there’s  no  getting  you  off. 

Swig.  Not  till  I  tumble  off,  for  my  hobby  is  a  barrel  of  wine 
and  once  astride  it  I’m  a  perfect  Bacchus. 

Dame.  Talking  of  barrels,  just  help  me  out  with  the  two  barrels 
I  intend  for  our  wedding  supper. 

Swig.  I’m  a  supper  myself.  Shall  I  tap  them  for  you? 

Dame.  No  thank  you,  I’ll  tap  them  myself,  wdienthey  are  want¬ 
ed.  It’s  too  choice  to  run  the  risk  of  such  a  swallow  as  you  being 
near  it. 

Swig.  Swrallow — my  throat  is  a  sort  of  bird  of  passage. 

Dame.  Don’t  talk,  don’t  talk,  but  do - 

Sung.  What  am  I  to  do  ? 

Dame.  Why,  help  me  to  bring  out  the  wTine,  I  tell  you  ;  but 
instead  of  that — here  you  stand  talk,  talk,  talk — chatter,  chatter, 
chatter 

Swig.  But  I  say - 

Dame.  Now,  no  buts. 

Swig.  Aye,  so  I  said  to  the  goat,  but  he  didn’t  heed  me.  You 
don’t  know  howr  thirsty  that  but  has  made  me. 

Dame.  Not  a  drop,  not  a  drop  ;  wdien  you  begin  there’s  no 
stopping  you.  ' 

Swig.  That’s  what  all  the  girls  say.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Dame.  Go  along  with  you  do,  you’ll  talk,  talk,  talk  ;  chatter, 
chatter,  chatter,  all  day  long. 

[Exit  into  house ,  r.s.e.,  pushing  off  Swig. 
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•Rosette  is  heard  singing,  and  to  the  symphony  of  her  song  enters 
across  The  bridge, from  r.  to  l.,  carrying  Swiss  milk-pails . 

SONG.  _ 

E’er  the  sun  the  clew  of  morn 
From  flower  and  leaf  dispels, 

E’er  the  hunter’s  cheerful  horn 
Resounds  o’er  hills  and  dells  ; 

I  hie  away,  at  break  of  day, 

And  sing  my  merry  mountain  lay. 


I  love  the  Ranz-des-Vaches  to  hear, 

Waking  up  each  mountaineer  ; 

The  bugle  call,  gazelle  to  chase, 

Clothes  in  smiles  the  hunter’s  face ; 

I  hie  away,  at  break  of  day, 

And  sing  my  merry  mountain  lay. 

Dame.  ( Without .  r.s.e.)  Take  care,  and  don’t  shake  it  so,  or 
vou’ll  make  it  as  thick  as  your  head. 

Rosette.  Oh,  here  comes  mother  *  Now  T  shall  be  rarely  talk¬ 
ed  to  for  my  early  rising.  But  that  is  a  blessing  that  is  so  often 
placed  on  the  shoulders  of  poor  little  me,  that  I  heed  it  no  more 
than  the  passing  of  a  summer  cloud.  Let  what  will  happen,  I 
must  laugh,  and  while  I  live  I  will. 

Enter  Dame,  r.s.e. 

Dame.  So,  Miss  truant,  you  are  returned  ?  Now  don’t  talk.  A 
pretty  pass  things  are  come  to,  truly,  wrhen  girls  are  to  be  scamper¬ 
ing  over  hill  and  dale  before  daylight. 

— Reset.  I’m  sure,  my  dear,  good,  old  mother - 

Dame.  Old,  indeed!  What  do  you  mean  by  old  ?  Hoity-toity, 
because  I  have  a  daughter  like  you,  I  must  be  deemed  old.  I’d 
have  you  know,  I’m  scarcely  in  my  prime;  aye,  and  can  make  a 
man’s  eye  glisten  yet,  or  else  the  Burgomaster  lied,  when  he  said, 
but  two  days  ago,  I  w-as  a  thing  to  love. 

loset.  Well,  but  now,  my  sweet,  good  mother.  ( Coaxing  her.) 
Dame.  Sweet  fiddle- stick  ! 

-Reset.  When  you  were  young,  did  you  never - 

Dame.  No,  never. 

Roset.  (Pettishly.)  La!  ho .v you  talk. 

Dame.  T.  talk !  Why,  I  ave  hardly  uttered  a  word  since  I 
awoke. 

- Roset.  Wen,  but  you  '  on’t  listen. 

Dame.  I  won’t  listen  T  won’t  listen  !  Did  any  one  ever  hear 
the  like  ?  I  waste  my  precious  time  in  attending  to  your  idle 
chatter,  and  then  I’m  told  “  You  won’t  listen.” 

- Roset.  There,  ma,  there  ;  you  see  ;  whose  talking  now  ? 

Dame.  Why  you,  miss,  you.  See,  indeed,  I  see  before  me  a  child, 
who  will  be  the  death  of  me,  who  imposes  on  my  good  nature, 
and  who  is  th  only  disturber  of  my  peace  and  quiet. 
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— - Roset .  You’re  always  scolding  me,  now  I’ve  no  one  to  take  my 
part. 

Dame.  Indeed  !  What  you  mean  that  imp  of  the  old  one,  your 
causin  Walter  ? 

•Roset.  I  do,  indeed,  ma.  Oh !  that  my  dear,  little  Walter, 
were  here  now,  how  I  should  jump  for  joy. 

Dame.  Little  do  you  call  him  ?  you  would  not  say  so  if  you  saw 
him. 

n 


‘  Roset.  Have  you  seen  him  then  ? 
Dame.  Eh?  Oh,  no  !  oh,  dear  119 '1 
'Roset, 

Dame 


Eh?  Oh,  no  !  oh,  dear  no  1. 
La  !  how  you  disara>eint(^$. 
No,  no.  I  hope  never1  to/  se 


y  here  should  I  see  him  ? 


f\\  • 

V 

(V  M 

i 


\ 

>\ 


r 

( 


iijever1  to;  see  or  hear  from  him  again. 
— Roset.  Nothing  but  j our  persuading  me  he  had  been  killed  in 
battle,  and  not  having  heard  from  him  for  two  years,  confirming  it, 
would  ever  hayp  made  me  consent  to  marry  Swig. 

Dame.  1 6i,  dear  !  oh,  dear  !  I  must  keep  that  fellow  out  of  the 
way,  by  Some  means,  or  other,  till  the  ceremony  is  over,  or  all  my 
tine  schemes  will  be  upset. 

• Roset .  Oh,  what  merry  tricks  we  used  to  play  together,  the  very 
thought  of  them  is  quite  delightful.  I  do  love  a  bit  of  mischief — 
that’s  the  truth  on’t. 

Dame.  Don’t  skip  about  there  like  a  mad  kid. 

Enter  Swig,  with  barrel  from  house,  k.s.e. 

Swiff.  Here’s  the  wine,  mother-in-law,  that  is  to  be,  and  now 
where  shall  I  put  it  ? 

Dame.  On  thetressel. 

- Roset.  There’s  that  odious  Swig,  to  teaze  one  now.  I  never  can 

marry  him,  I’m  sure  I  can’t. 

Davie.  ( Havinff  assisted  Swig  in  placing  the  barrel  on  the  tressel- 

l.s.e.)  There,  now  bring  out  the  other,  and  place  it  by  the  side 
of  it. 

Swiff.  I  will ;  side  by  side,  like  man  and  wife. 

Dame.  Go  along  with  you,  and  don’t  talk.  ( Pushing  him  into 
house ,  r.s.e.)  Let  me  see,  I’ll  seek,  and  appear  to  reconcile  my¬ 
self  to  Walter,  and  listen  to  his  love  for  Rosette.  I  know  he  is  so 
unsuspecting  ;  he  believes  every  body  to  be  sincere.  Excellent 
thought  !  Then  I’ll  pretend  some  urgent  business  at  Zurick, 
which  he  alone  can  transact  for  me,  and  by  this  means  keep  him 
out  of  the  way  till  all  is  secure. 

Enter  Swig ,from  house ,  r.s.e.  with  the  other  barrel. 

Siciff,  Here’s  the  other.  ( Looking  up,  sees  Rosette.)  Why, 
there  is  my  wife  that  is  to  be.  ( Lets  go  of  the  barrel ,  it  rolls  dou  n 
the  stage.) 

Dame.  (Screams.)  Ha!  stop  the  barrel !  Stop  the  barrel ! 

Swig  ( Runs  and  stops  it.)  I  wish  something  would  stop  your 
mouth.  ( Placing  the  barrel  on  tressel,  l.s.e.) 
oset.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Oh,  you  clever  looby. 

Dame  How  dare  you  laugh,  and  call  names  ?  Dear,  dear,  dear, 
the  wine  will  be  spoilt. 
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Swig.  Let’s  tap  it  and  see  ?  I’ve  got  a  gimblet 

Dame.  No,  no,  I  tell  you,  I  won’t  have  a  drop  of  it  drank  till 
evening.  There  put  it  down.  ( Aside  to  Swig.)  Now,  heed  me, 
I’m  going  to  leave  you  and  Rosette  alone  together. 

Swig'.  You  don’t  say  so  ? 

Dame.  ( To  Rosette,  who  has  come  up  close  to  them ,  listening.)  Go 
along,  miss,  how  dare  you  be  so  rudeT  You  must  make  strong 
love  to  her. 

Swig.  I’m  strong  enough,  but  what  am  I  to  say  ? 

Dame.  Don’t  talk  ! 

Swiff.  Not  talk  !  What  then  am  I  to  make  love  in  dumb  show  ? 

Dame.  No,  no,  no.  (To  Rosette,  who  is  again  listening.)  Will 
you  go  away,  miss  ?  You  must  wheedle  her,  coax  her,  please  her. 
/Rosette  tickles  Swig’s  cheek  with  a  straw,  which  takes  his  attention ) 
Now,  you  are  not  attending? 

Swig.  Yes  I  am! 

Dame.  If  you  don’t  win  her,  you’ll  never  wear  her. 

Swig.  I’m  a  regular  bully  with  any  body  else  but  whenever  I 
speak,  she  always  cows  me. 

Dame.  Nonsense ! — If  your  rival  should  come  back  ? 

Swig.  (Rosette  having  tickled  his  cheek,  he  slaps  it.)  I’ve  got  * 
him ! 

Dame.  Got  who  ? 

Swig.  No  I  haven’t!  A  damned  fly  has  been  feasting  upon  my 
cheek.  ••  * 

Dame.  Well,  if  you  don’t  mind  me,  I’m  off! 

Swig.  Well,  what  is  it  ?  I’m  to  make  strong  love,  wheedle, 
coax,  please,  that’s  very  easily  said,  but  how  am  I  to  do  it  ? 

Dame.  Do  it, indeed!  You  must  say - 

Swig.  Say  what  ? 

Dame.  Why,  all  the  sweet  things  you  can  think  of,  to  her. 

Swig.  Oh,  is  that  all?  never  fear  ! 

Dame.  Don’t  lose  sight  of  her  till  I  come  back — and  now  for  my 
worthy  nephew.  [  Exit  down  the  hill. 

Rosette  single,  and  is  walking  towards  the  hvuse^wheu^SvriG  inter¬ 
cepts  htr ,  and  looks  at  her  with  a  ludicrous  expression  of  love. 

• - —floset,  ( After  a  slight  pause.)  Well  ? 

Swig .  ( S' ighs  h  eavjly . )  Well  1 

- - Jioset.  (Imitating  him.)  What  a  sigh  came  from  the  bottom  of 

that  well. 

Swig.  Ah  !  at  the  bottom  of  that  well  lies  truth. 

- Roset.  More  shame  for  her,  she  ought  not  to  lie  any  where. 

And  so  let  me  pass  in  with  my  mornings  labour. 

Swig.  Only  a  moment.  Put  down  your  pails  and  call  up  your 

blushes  for  I’m  going  to  say - 

— - -Reset .  (Puts  down  pail  and  comes  forward.)  Well,  what? 

Swiff.  I  could  so  astonish  you. 

. — - — Rose?.  Law  !  how  ? 

Swig.  Don’t  ask  me  to  expose  myself,  for  I  should  do  so  if  ^ 
was  to  tell  you  what  a  fool  I  am. 
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- Roset.  Oh !  I  have  known  that  ever  since  you  attempted  to 

make  love  to  me. 

Swig.  (Aside.)  That’s  a  damper !  Well,  I’ll  try  a  sweet  thing 
or  twro.  (To  her.)  My  honey-pot. 

— _ Roset .  My  humble  bee. 

Swig.  Oh,  it’s  no  use.  I  never  shall  be  able  to  make  love  to 
you. 

— „ Roset .  You  make  love,  ha  !  ha !  ha  !  A  pretty  lover  truly. 
Why,  you’ve  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  it.  You’ve  no  soul  ! 

Swig.  No  soul  I 

—  Roset.  I  mean,  no  romance. 

Swig.  Ah,  that’s  because  ll’m  no  traveller. 

—  -—Roset.  No,  that’s  not  whajt  I  mean.  If  you  wTould  win  a  lady’s 
heart,  you  should  be  at  he^jfrindow  day  and  night,  serenading  her 
and  singing  love  ditties  in  her  praise. 

Swig.  Sighing  outHpve  ditties  ! 

—  Roset.  To  be  sure.  K  l  were  a  man,  I’d  pour  the  accents  of 
love  from  that  trefe  into  that  window,  till  my  mistress’s  ear  were 
enchanted  with  the  sounds 

Swig .  Capital !  I’ve  a  great  mind  to  try  the  effect  of  it  now. 

- — Roset.  Do,  do.  \*\  \ 

•S' wig.  Will  you  go  up  inio  your  room  then  ? 

- Roset.  Yes. 

Swig.  Well,  but  where’s  a  ladder  ? 

- - Roset.  Can’t  youViimbJ 

S.ndi.  Not  up  a  treeX^ 

- •  Roset.  Here’s  a  ladder  Then. 

Swig.  There,  that  will  ddv  ( Places  it  against  tree ,  and  ascends.) 
Now  for  it!  Hold  it  fast  at  the  bottom.  (Seats  himself  in  the 
midst  of  the  branches.)  Now  for  it.! 

t ' ■  Roset.  Now  for  it !  Ha  !■  ha  :  ha  !  (Takes  away  ladder.) 

Swig.  Hallo  !  what  are  you  up  to  ? 

*» - Roset.  Giving  you  a  lesson  in  love. 

Swig.  An’t  you  going  upvto  your  window'  ? 

- Roset.  No  !  '  • 

Swig.  Then  how  km  I  td  pour  what  is  its,  into  yotir  ear  ? 

- Roset.  That  I  leave  you  to,  find  out. 

Swig.  Why,  you  are  kjo^t- going  to  leave  me  stuck  up  here,  like 
an  owl  in  an  ivy  bush  ?  * ' 

doset.  Yes,  but  I  am  though,  and  to  make  your  simile  com¬ 
pletely  out,  there  you  shall  stick  till  night.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha! 

Enter  Walter,  over  the  bridge. 

Walt.  Why,  Rosette. 

— Roset.  (Screams,  and  falls  on  her  knees,  r.)  A  ghost !  a  ghost  I 
Swig.  Murder  !  where  ? 

Walt.  What  means  this  ! 

"Reset.  An’t  you  dead  ? 

Walt.  No !  Real  flesh  and  blood,  I  promise  you 
loset.  Oh,  how  nice!  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  Walter.  (Running 
to  him.) 
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Walt.  My  dear,  dear  Rosetta.  (Embraces  and  kisses  her.) 

Swig.  Hallo  ! 

TRo set.  (  To  Swig  )  There’s  a  lesson  for  you. 

Swig.  Yes,  and  I’m  paying  for  it. 

Walt.  Why,  you  look  more  charming  than  ever,  and  I  could  hug 
you  to  death. 

Roset .  (To  Swig.)  There’s  spirit  for  you. 

Swig.  Otherwise,  ghostly  comfort.  Murder  1 

Walt.  If  you  are  not  silent,  I’ll  shoot  you. 

--  -Roset.  Go  on,  never  mind  him.  Tell  mehow  you  have  been, 
where  you  have  been,  and  what  you  have  been  doing  ? 

Walt.  Wherever  I  went  my  heart  was  still  with  you,  and  now, 

I  once  more  enfold  you  in  my  arms,  my  joy  knows  no  bounds  ;  you 
darling  creature.  (Kisses  her.) 

- - Roset.  (To  Swig.)  That’s  the  way  to  make  love. 

Swig.  I  won’t  stand  this  any  longer.  Hallo !  help  !  murder  ! 

Walt.  Will  you  be  silent  ? 

Swiff.  No  !  I’ll  bellow  like  a  bull.  Help !  murder  !  robbery  ! 

Walt.  Rosette  decide.  Will  you  run  away  with  me  ? 

r .  -Roset.  To  be  sure  I  will.  What  fun,  I  never  run  away  in  all 
my  life,  so  off’  we  go  ! 

(As  they  are  going  off  centre,  they  are  stopped  by  Dame  Glib. 

Swig  drops  from  the  tree ,  calling  out  *rMurder  1”  — 

Dame.  Indeed,  you  do  not !  So,  so,  you’ve  met  with  your 
hopeful  cousin  have  you  ?  Rut  I’l  spoil  your  billing  and  cooing. 
Why  did  you  suffer  it  Swig  ? 

Swig.  How  could  I  help  myself, when  they  stuck  me  up  in  a  tree 
and  there  left  me  ? 

-7 - Roset.  You  know  you  wanted  to  get  into  my  room  when  1  went 

up  to  try  on  my  wedding  dress.  And  he  would  too,  mother,  if 
Walter  had  not  have  come. 

Swig.  I  wish  I  maybe  dry  for  a  month  and  nothing  to  drink, 
if  she  didn’t  coax  me  up  there.  Oh,  you  mountain  of  wickedness 
in  a  molehill. 

———Roset.  Marry  Walter  and  I,  then  you  cares  will  be  at  an  end  ? 

Dame.  What,  you’d  be  the  death  of  me,  eh  ?  I’d  sooner  marry 
you  to  old  Nick.  So  trudge,  Mr.  Trooper,  Rosette  has  pledged 
•her  word  to  marry  Swug,  and  marry  him  she  shall. 

- Roset.  (Pretends  to  cry.)  Oh!  oh!  oh!  I  wont!  I'll  die  a 


maid  first. 

Dame.  Die  a  maid,  indeed !  Would  you  disgrace  your 
family?  Hasn’t  he  your  written  promise?  and  hasn’t  he  mine? 
Don’t  talk  to  me  !  In  with  you,  I’ll  place  you  under  lock  and 
key  till  you  are  his  wife. 

- Roset.  Oh,  my  dear  Walter.  (Runs  to  him.) 

Dame.  Seperate  them,  Sv:ig. 

Swig  atttemps  to  seperate  them, when  Walter  gives  him  a  tremend¬ 
ous  blow  in  the  stomach ,  as  if  by  accident. 

Swig.  Oh,  lord! 

Walt.  Dearest  Rosette. 

(  After  a  regular  scuffle,  the  Dame  succeeds  in  getting  Rosette  into 
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the  house,  r.s.e.  Swig  is  walking  in  apparent  agony  at  the  blow 
he  has  received ,  Walter  follows,  endeavouring  to  speak  to  him.) 

Walt.  Sir. 

Swig.  Don’t  bother  !  You’ve  knocked  the  wind  out  of  me. 
What  between  the  wind  and  the  window  there,  I’ve  been  nicely 
served. 

Walt.  But,  sir. 

Swig.  If  I  thought  you  did  that  for  the  purpose,  I’d - 

Walt.  You’d  do  what? 

Sung.  You  forget,  I’m  the  biggest  man,  and  the  greatest  wrest¬ 
ler  in  the  Canton.  If  1  was  to  fall  upon  you,  you  would  fancy  you 
was  under  an  avalanche.  You  know  you  can’t  match  me  in  that 
way  ? 

Walt.  No,  but  I  may  in  another. 

Swig.  I  can  throwr  a  stone  over  Mount  Blanc. 

Walt.  Throw  the  hatchet  you  mean  ? 

Swig.  No  I  don’t!  That’s  an  aspersion  on  my  woracity. 

Walt.  Well,  you  must  resign  Rosette,  or - 

Enter  Dame,  from  house ,  r.s.e 

Dame.  Come,  come,  Master  Walter,  one  word  for  all — If  you 
don’t  instantly  leave  this  place  I’ll  have  you  laid  by  the  heels,  as 
sure  as  you’ve  a  head.  You  know  what  power  I  have  with  the 
Burgomaster,  having  experienced  it  once.  I  will,  as  sure  as  my 
name  is  Jeannette  Glib,  before  you’re  five  minutes  older.  If  you 
had  returned  rich,  it  would  have  been  another  guess  sort  of  matter, 
but  as  you  are — as  you  are,  no  daughter  of  mine  do  you  ever  have. 

Walt.  Unless  I  can  produce  your  consent  in  writing,  and  fifty 
pieces  of  gold  ? 

Dame.  Aye,  aye  ;  but  as  that  is  an  impossibility,  your  liberty, 
for  a  day  or  two,  depends, on  your  speed  from  hence. 

Walt.  (Aside.)  What’s  to  be  done  ?  The  Burgomaster  would 
assuredly  lodge  me  in  the  guard-house,  on  some  pretence  or  other, 
and  then  all  my  hope  would  be  completely  defeated.  I  must  e’en 
feign  compliance  with  her  request,  and  take  all  chances  for  the 
rest.  Well,  Dame  ;  since  you  are  so  determined,  !  will  but  get  my 
knapsack,  and  bid  adieu  to  my  native  village  for  ever. 

Dame.  I’ll  see  that  you  do,  and  instantly  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
summon  the  notary  to  put  an  end  to  this  affair  at  once.  Come 
along,  Swig.  [Exeunt  Swig,  with  ladder,  and  Dame,  r. 

Walt.  Rosetta ! 


_ Enter  Rosette,  from  house ,  r.u.e. 

— .  Roset.  Dear  Walter,  and  must  we  part? 

Walt.  Your  mother  seems  resolute  ;  but  we  must  hope  for  the 
best. 

DUET. 


Walt.  Wilt  thou  dwell  on  the  mountain  with  me 

Roset.  Yes,  I'll  dwell  on  the  mountain  with  thee. 
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Wall.  The  bride  of  a  soldier  thou’lt  be  ? 

— Roset.  Yes,  the  bride  of  a  soldier  I’ll  be. 

Walt.  When  I’m  far  away  o’er  the  sea. 

— Hoset.  When  thou’rt  far  away  o’er  the  sea. 

Walt.  Say,  will  thou  prove  faithful  to  me  ? 

_ Hoset.  Yes,  I  will  prove  faithful  to  thee. 

Walt.  Wilt  thou  weep  if  in  battle  I’m  slain  ? 

Roset.  Yes,  I  will  weep  if  in  battle  thou’rt  slain, 

Walt .  No  other  thy  love  ever  gain  ? 

Roset.  No  other  my  love  ever  gain. 

Both.  I’ll  sigh  not  for  grandeur  of  state, 

But  smile  let  whate’er  be  our  fate  ; 

When  far  from  our  loved  Tyrolee, 

I  still  wall  be  constant  to  thee. 

Then  away,  then  away, 

While  bright  beams  the  day, 

For  nought  can  our  vows  e’er  remove  : 

For  pleasure  will  wait, 

What  e’er  be  their  fate, 

On  hearts  that  are  aye  true  to  love. 

_ _ — f  Exit  Rosette  into  house. 

U- - 7~~-  A  j. 

Enter  Dame  and  Swig,  r. 

Dame.  Now  I  have  the  key  of  the  inside,  if  you  can  guard  the 
outside  of  the  house. 

Walt.  Let  me  embrace  Rosette  once  again  ? 

Dame.  No,  no,  the  more  she  sees  of  you,  the  less  she  is  inclin¬ 
ed  to  obey  me. 

Walt.  Adieu,  Rosette  ! 

* - Roset.  (Appearing  at  the  window.)  Adieu,  Walter  ! 

Dame.  Keep  in,  you  jade,  go  along,  you  villain  ! 

[ Exeunt  Dame  and  Walter  dmcn  the  hill. 
Swig.  Marrying  this  girl  is  rather  a  serious  business.  If  this 
trooper  should  return  after  the  ceremony,  she  might  stand  upon  no 
ceremony.  This  cousin  musn’t  return,  or  I  shall  be  enraged.  Let 
me  see,  here’s  her  written  promise,  and  here’s  her  mother’s;  that’s 
all  right,  and  here’s  the  wedding  portion.  The  old  one  will  see 
rhat  that’s  all  right. 

- Roset.  Swig  ! 

Swig.  Eh  ?  how  you  made  me  jump. 

, _ Roset.  Do,  there’s  a  dear,  good  fellow,  let  me  out? 

Swig.  I  can’t. 

- - Roset.  Now  do,  there’s  a  dear  ? 

Swig.  I  can't,  my  sweet ! 

Roset.  Then  you  are  a  brute,  and  I  hate  the  sight  of  you .  But 
[  will  get  out,  if  I  jump  out. 

Swig.  Don’t  be  a  little  fool,  you’ll  break  your  neck. 

Roset.  I  may  as  well  break  that  as  my  heart. 

Swig.  Then  what  should  I  do  for  a  wife  ? 

—  R  >set.  Do  ?  Do  without ! 
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Swig.  But  that’s  impossible!  I  can’t  now  1 

— - Buset .  You  strong- headed  monster,  if  you  don’t  let  me  out — 
here  goes,  and  woe  betide  you  when  we’re  married.  (Attempts  to 
yet  out.) 

Swig.  Don’t  be  silly ! 

- Roset.  Unlock  the  doors  then? 

Swiy.  I  have  not  the  keys. 

■■■  -  Roset.  Really  ! 

Swiy.  Really ! 

_ Roset.  ( Coaxinyly .)  But  there’s  a  ladder  you  know,  dear. 

Swiy.  Where,  sweet? 

— — Roset .  There,  love  !  Don’t  you  remember  how  you  got  up  in 
the  tree  ? 

Swiy.  Yes,  and  how  I  got  down  again.  I  say,  talking  of  that 
won’t  you  be  after  soldier  Walter  again  ? 

_ .Roset.  Law  !  what  do  you  take  me  for  ? 

Swig.  Why,  I  shall  have  to  take  you  for  better,  lor  worse,  by 
and  bye,  and  I  am  rather  doubtful. 

- -Roset.  Haven’t  you  mine  and  my  mother’s  written  promises  ? 

Law  !  you  mustn’t  be  so  particular  as  this,  or  you’ll  never  do  for 
a  husband. 

Swiy.  You  see  I’ve  had  no  experience  yet  ? 

- - Roset.  No  !  Do  get  the  ladder,  there’s  a  good  Swig,  and  I’ll 

give  you  such  a  beautiful  glass  of  wine,  and  we’ll  dance  and  sing, 
and  be  as  merry  as  grigs. 

Swiy.  So  we  will,  so  we  will  ;  I  say,  no  more  tricks  ? 

TT—Rvset.  Oh,  no,  I  couldn’t  be  so  cruel. 

Swig.  Then,  here  goes,  the  glass  of  wine  you  know  ?  How- 
merry  we’ll  be.  [Exit  r. 

Enter  Walter,  over  the  hridye. 

Walt.  Rosette,  thanks  to  the  nimbleness  of  my  legs,  I  have,  by 
a  circuitous  rout,  gained  the  house  before  vour  mother,  who  would 
iuevitably  have  had  me  laid  by  the  heels,  as  she  termed  it,  had  I 
not  appeared  to  depart ;  the  Burgomaster  doubting  whether  I  was 
not  a  deserter,  from  having,  in  my  eagerness  to  see  you,  come  off' 
before  my  discharge  -was  formally  made  out,  leaving  it  to  be  sent 
after  me.  Now,  nothing  but  good  luck  and  sharp  wits  can 
save  us. 

" Roset  If  we  are  not  a  match  for  an  old  woman  and  a  stupid 
numscul,  wre  have  less  wit  than  I  imagine.  Here  comes  my 
wonld-be  husband.  Poor  booby !  he  little  knows  what  a  life  I 
shouid  lead  him.  (Walter  conceals  himself  behind  the  tree. 

Enter  Swig,  with  a  ladder,  r. 

Swiy.  I’ve  got  it.  Now,  my  sweet,  mind  how  you  come  down 
( fixes  ladder  ayainst  the  window.)  Take  care  of  your  precious 
pins. 

'Roset.  Do  you  think  I’m  going  to  come  down  the  ladder  while 
you  are  standing  at  the  foot  of  it  ?  Turn  your  back.  There,  that’s 
right,  now  don’t  you  look. 
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Swig.  Not  for  the  world  !  (Walter  assists  her  in  coming  down, 
and  kisses  her  hand.)  What’s  that  ? 

- ... . _ Roset.  ( Preventing  his  turning  round ,  by  taking  hold-  of  his  hands 

and  dancing  him  down  the  stage)  What’s  that  ? 

Swig.  Why  that  kissing  noise. 

- Roset.  Only  a  little  bird  chirruping  up  in  that  tree — such  a  nice 

little  bird  ;  I  say,  Swig,  what  a  delightful  thing  liberty  is  ? 

Swig.  Isn’t  it  ?  ( Attempting  to  take  her  round  the  waist.) 

— — Boset .  ( Preventing  him.)  That’s  not  the  sort  of  liberty  I  mean. 
(Walter  behind  Swig  has  got  hold  of  Rosette’s  hand.) 

Swig.  Eh  ?  What,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  never  allow  any 
liberties  ? 

-  Rnstpf. .  No  ! 

Swig.  Not  behind  my  back  ? 

— '  Roset.  No  more  than  I  do  at  this  moment.  (Walter  kisses 
her  hand.) 

Swig.  ( Turning  round,  Walter  keeping  behind  him,  and  turn¬ 
ing  as  he  turns.)  There’s  that  bird  at  it  again — Whist ! 

_ floset.  Why  should  you  frighten  it  away,  poor  little  thing  ? 

Swig.  But,  I  say,  Rosette,  you  said  if  I  would  let  you  out  of 
your  cage  there,  we  should  dance  and  sing. 

. — - — Roset.  And  so  we  will. 

Swig.  No,  shall  we?  that’s  rare,  for  this  watching  makes  me  as 
miserable  as — as  anything. 

TRIO. 


Roset.  and  Walt.  When  those  we  love  are  near, 

Swiftly  time  passes  ; 

All  things  so  bright  appear, 

Nought  them  surpasses. 

(She)  Aie  yee !  (He)  Aie  yee  l  (She)  Aie  yee !  (He)  Aie  yee ! 
Swig.  When  I’m  melancholy, 

Of  wine  give  me  glasses  ; 

Oh !  then  I  am  jolly, 

And  fit  for  the  lasses. 

(He)  Aie  yu !  (She)  Aie  yu  !  (He)  Aie  yu  !  (She)  Aie  yu! 
Both.  Lira,  la  !  la!  Lira,  la!  la!  Lira,  la!  la! 

(They  dance.) 


Swig,  and  Walt.  When  we  are  married  love, 

We’ll  bill  and  coo. 

Roset.  You’ll  wish  you’d  tarried,  love, 

Wedlock  you’ll  rue. 

(She)  Aieyu!  (He)  Aie  yu !  (She)  Aie  yu !  (He)  Aie  yu  ! 
Sivig.  and  Walt.  Then  little  ones  round  us, 

Will  kick  up  a  riot ; 

With  crying  confound  us,  . 

Roset.  Oh,  fie  !  Swig,  be  quiet. 

(She)  Aie  yu  1  (He.  Imitating  child  crying.)  (She)  Aie  yu  ! 

(He)  (Child  crying.) 

Lira,  la!  la  !  Lira,  la  !  la  !  Lira,  la  !  la  ! 
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(As'  Swig  and  Rosette  dance  in  this  trio.  She  gives  one  hand  to 
him  and  the  other  to  Walter,  and  occasionally  Swig  gets  hold 
of  Walter’s  hand,  thinking  it  is  Rosette’s.  At  the  end , 
Walter  retires  behind  tree.) 

Swig.  How  delightful ! 

_ Eoset.  {Laughing.)  Oil,  very! 
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Swig.  Wine,  women,  and  waltzing,  is  the  summit  of  happiness. 

I  say,  I  have  had  the  woman  and  the  waltz,  but  the  wine  is  the 
chief  point ;  and  now  I  recollect,  you  promised  me  a  bottle  of  the 
,  best. 

\~-z=amJioset.  So  I  did!  ( Runs  to  the  door  of  the  house ,  r.u.e.)  I 
should  so  like  to  make  him  tipsy.  Oh,  law  !  the  door’s  locked  ! 

Swig.  That’s  a  stopper  on  the  bottle,  and  my  throat  is  as  hot 
and  as  dry  as  a  sand  hill,  with  a  six  weeks  sun  upon  it. 

Reset .  I  have  it ! 

Swig.  What  the  bottle  ? 

— > Roset .  No,  an  idea. 

Swig.  But  is  there  any  wine  in  it  ? 

- —  Roset.  Yes,  a  drop  for  each  eye,  dear.  Didn’t  you  say  you  had 
a  gimblet  ? 

Swig.  A  gimblet  eye? 

■■  ■•-'Roset.  No  !  A  gimblet  ? 

Swig.  Oh,  yes  ! 

Roset.  Then  we’ll  bore  a  hole  in  one  of  these  barrels,  and  get  as 
much  wine  out  as  we  like,  and  no  one  be  the  wiser. 

Swig.  But  if  your  mother  knew,  she’d  never  forgive  me. 

—  Roset.  How  can  she  know  if  we  stop  up  the  hole  nicely  with  a 
bit  of  wood  ? 

Swig.  Egad,  that’s  true,  so  here  goes  ;  she’s  not  coming  is  she  ? 
Roset.  Oh,  no,  make  haste  ! 

Swig.  {Boring  the  barrel.)  This  is  my  barrel  organ,  with  which 
I  try  the  sounds,  full  sounds,  and  empty  sounds.  {He  withdraws 
the  gimblet,  and  the  wine  spirts  out.) 

— — Roset.  Stop  it ! 

Swig.  No  don’t.  (Puts  his  mouth  to  the  hole ,  and  seems  to  take  u 
long  draught.)  Delicious  !  ( Puts  his  thumb  over  the  hole.)  Won’t 
you  have  a  swig. 

—  Roset.  No,  no  Swig  for  me;  besides,  the  other  is  my  favourite. 
Swig.  Say  you  so,  then  we’ll  soon  have  some  of  it.  I  say  just 

put  your  thumb  to  this,  for  if  any  of  it  is  spilt,  it  will  betray  us, 
and  there  will  be  the  devil  to  pay.  (He  taps  the  other  barrel  and 
drinks.)  Beautiful  I  I  don’t  know  which  is  best ;  now  it’s  your 
turn. 

— . Roset .  Oh,  T  can’t  drink  in  that  way.  Here,  you  prevent  this 
running  away,  while  I  find  a  mug,  or  something  to  drink  out  of. 

Swig.  Be  quick  !  For  it’s  impossible  to  stir  till  you  come  back. 
—'Roset.  Say  you  so  ?  then,  Walter  you  may  come  forward. 
(Walter  comes  from  behind  tree.) 

Swig.  Walter!  ( Turns  round,  the  wine  spirts  out.)  Oh,  lord! 
( Clapping  his  thumb  over  the  hole.)  What  the  devil  shall  I  do  ? 
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•~*=lRoset.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  There’s  a  situation  for  a  lover  ! 

Swig.  Oh,  you  man  trap  !  ( Takes  away  his  hand,  the  wine  spirts 
out,  he  as  quickly  returns  it>  and  continues  doing  so  every  time  he 
speaks.) 

-Roset. You’ll  be  caught  out  in  your  tricks  . 

Swig.  Only  release  me,  and  I’ll  do  anything  you  wish. 

Walt.  Then  give  up  her’s  and  her  mother’s  written  consents  ? 

Swiff.  No,  I’ll  be  rammed,  jammed,  and  crammed,  into  one  of 
these  barrels  first. 

— , Roset .  You  won’t  give  them  up  ? 

Swig.  No  ! 

— -Roset  Then  we’ll  make  you.  Come  along,  Walter,  his  hands 
are  fast,  you  hold  his  legs,  and  I’ll  pick  his  pockets. 

Swig.  Murder  !  highway  robbery  !  ( They  approach  him,  he 

takes  his  hands  from  the  barrels,  sees  the  wine  running,  stops  the  holes, 
being  in  perfect  despair  between  the  two.) 

Enter  Dame,  up  the  hill. 

Dame.  Here’s  a  commotion  !  here’s  a  row  !  What  is  all  this 
and  what  are  you  doing  there  ? 

Swig.  Stopping  the  barrels.  Every  thing  is  running  away,  and 
I  can’t  stop  ’em  all  at  once. 

Dame.  What  do  you  mean  by  every  thing  running  away  ? 

Swig.  Why,  your  daughter,  the  wine,  and  Walter.  They  pinned 
me  down  here,  and  wanted  to  rob  me  ! 

Dame.  Oh,  ho,  Mr.  Walter,  you’re  there.  If  I  don’t  fix  you 
this  time,  my  name’s  not  Glib.  Here,  Bailey,  Burgomaster,  help  ! 
help  !  (Running  off.) 

Swig.  Help  me  first ! 

Dame.  Turn  the  barrels  up,  and  follow  me. 

[ Exits  down  the  hill. 

- Roset.  Oh,  Walter,  what  shall  we  do  ? 

Walt.  There  is  but  one  chance  left,  I’m  desperate,  and  whiie  I 
live  you  shall  never  be  his. 

Swig.  ( Turns  the  barrels-end  on  one  side)  What  a  capital  thought — 
that  never  struck  me  !  (Walter  slapshim  on  the  shouldir)  But  you 
have,  and - 

Walt.  You  must  either  resign  Rosette,  or  fight  me  ? 

Swig.  Off  with  your  coat  then  ! 

_ Roset.  W  alter  1 

Walt.  R  osette,  be  quiet !  Sir,  I  am  a  soldier,  and  though  I  do 
not  fear  your  superiority  of  strength,  I  will  not  disgrace  the  uni- 
from  I  wear  by  such  a  mode  of  deciding  our  quarrel,  This  is  a 
matter,  sir,  of  life  and  death,  and  either  the  sword  or  the  pistol 
must  decide.  Luckily  I  have  a  brace  of  pistols  in  my  knapsack, 
and  there’s  no  time  like  the  present. 

Swig.  With  all  my  heart ! 

- — Roset.  What,  you  want  to  shoot  my  Walter  now,  do  you,  you 
cruel  monster? 

Swiff.  Yes,  and  you  shall  be  my  second. 

^-Roset.  I’ll  never  be  your  first ! 
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Swig.  By  the  bye,  we  ought  to  wait  for  two  seconds  ? 

Walt.  I  won’t  wait  two  moments  I 

Swig.  Very  well,  you’re  not  going  to  frighten  me  1  Give  me  a 
pistol.  You  shall  swallow  the  contents  of  this  barrel,  to  make 
amends  for  what  I’ve  swallowed  out  of  that.  ( Pointing  to  wine.) 
So  take  your  ground.  (Walter  •places  himself  close  to  the  tree,  and, 
Swig  in  the  l.  corner.) 

■ 1  - Roset  Oh,  Walter!  Swig  !  for  heaven’s  sake,  don’t ! 

Swig.  I  will!  he’s  robbed  me  of  your  heart,  and  I’ll  have  his 
heart’s  blood  in  return.  If  I  don’t,  I  don’t ;  but  if  I  don’t,  damme  ! 
(He  enforces  this  last  sentence  by  shaking  the  hand  in  which  he  holds  the 
pistol  at  W  a lte  r — the  pistol  goes  off. )  Hallo  ! 

Walt.  Oh,  heavens  !  I’m  killed  !  (Staggers  ^jerrd  supports  himself 
by  the  tree.)  r  V  a  J\ 

-  —  Roset.  Oh!  You  have  tnurdfc'red  him!  (Runs  and  assists 
Walter.)  t/Jr'  ^ 

Swig.  I  shall  joe  hanged  ! — Oh,  lord! — Oh,  lord  ! 

Walt.  A  sea a  seat ! 

■  ■  Roset y  Swig,  a  seat  1  / 

Swig.  Oh,  I  shall  be  hanged  ! — A  pretty  wedding  noose. 

Walt.  Fear  nothing  !  (Sinking  into  a  chair.)  It  is  my  own  fault, 

(  and  I  alone  ought  to  suffer.  Give  me  the  pistol,  and  my  own  hand 
will  appear  to  have  done  the  deed. 

Sioig.  Oh,  you  generous  hearted  youth  ! 

_ _ Roset.  It’s  no  use,  I  was  a  witness  of  the  assassination  and  my 

evidence  shall  hang  him  ! 

Swig.  Oh,  what  a  cursed  mess  matrimony  has  brought  me 
into  1 

Walt.  No,  no,  Rosette.  To  take  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature 
can  do  you  no  good  when  I  am  gone.  Promise  me  you  will  never 
reveal  the  horrid  truth,  and  I  shall  die  happy  ? 

Swig.  Aye,  do — do — let  him  die  happy  ! 

Roset.  Oh,  Walter  !  (Falls onhis  neck.) 

Walt.  Had — had  I  your  mother’ s  consent  to  call  you  mine,  this 
moment  would  be  a  moment  of  bliss  ! 

Dame.  (Without.)  This  way,  Mr.  Burgomaster,  this  way  ! 

- - -Roset.  Now  then,  I’ll  be  revenged  ! 

Swig.  For  mercy’s  sake  !  Here’s  the  written  consent — here’s 
the  wedding  portion  1  I’ll  give  you  all,  if  you  will  but  save  my  life. 
( Giving  them  to  Walter.) 

Dame,  Burgomaster,  and  Peasants  enter  from  various  sides ,  but 
remain  stationary  on  witnessing  the  scene  before  them. 

Walt.  You  resign  her  to  me  freely  ? — Oh  ! 

Swig.  With  all  my  heart ! 

Dame.  What  do  I  hear  ? 

Walt.  (Jumping  up.)  Then  give  me  your  hand,  and  wish  me  joy, 
for  you’ve  made  me  the  happiest  dog  alive  ! 

Swig.  Hallo  ! — an’t  you  shot  ? 

Walt.  Yes  ;  but  only  through  the  heart  with  my  cousin’s  bright 
eyes. 
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~~Roset.  Oh,  my  dear  Walter  1  I  say,  Swig,  how  do  you  feel  now  ? 

Swig.  This  is  a  downright  swindle  ! 

Dame.  So  it  is,  Swig,  and  sufficient  to  transport  the  varlet. 

—  Roset.  Law !  don’t  you  see  lie’s  transported  already ! 

Burgomaster.  Stay  ! — I  think  an  official  communication  I  have 
here,  will  be  agreeable  to  all  parties.  Walter,  here  is  your  dis¬ 
charge,  and  from  the  mother  of  the  officer  whose  life  you  saved  at 
such  imminent  risk,  the  free  gift  of  the  largest  farm  in  this  Canton. 

Peasants.  Huzza  ! — Long  live  Walter  ! 

Dame.  (Crossing  to  Mm.)  Oh,  my  dear  nephew,  come  to  my 
arms,  you  deserve  a  woman,  for  you  have  the  wit  to  win  her.  Bless 
your  good-looking  face,  the  more  I  look  at  you  the  more  I  love 
you.  Take  him  Rosette,  and  make  him  happy.  He’s  something 
like  a  man  !  but  as  for  you - ( To  Swig.) 

Sivig  Why,  I’m  something  like  a  man  too. 

Dame.  Walter,  may  you  live  to  be  a  grandfather,  and  may  I  live 
to  see  it. 

Swig.  Well,  never  mind  !  I’ve  been  tricked  out  of  my  money 
and  my  wife,  but  if  I  can’t  dance  at  my  wedding,  I’ll  dance  at  his, 
though  I  pay  the  piper  ;  and  all  things  considered,  I  begin  to  think 
Walter  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  off  my  hands. 

^  Reset.  What  are  the  grapes  sour,  Swig  ? 

Walt.  Give  me  your  hand,  Swig,  here  is  your  wedding  portion 
again,  and  while  my  cellar  contains  a  bottle  of  wine,  you  shall 
possess  the  key  of  it. 

Swig.  Say  you  so  ?  Then  I’ll  live  jolly,  die  jolly,  and  my 
epitaph  shall  be — “  Here  lies  a  jolly  good  fellow  !” 

— Roset.  My  tricks  have  gained  me  the  man  of  my  heart,  and  as  all 
is  said  to  be  fair  in  love  both  men  and  maids  must  approve.  And 
if  I  can  but  trick  you  out  of  your  applause  my  happiness  will  be 
complete. 

FINALE. 


At  the  end  of  wMch  the  Characters,  &;c.  dance ,  one  of  the  Peasantry 
beating  the  long  Sioiss  drum  to  the  singing  and  dancing. 


Walt.  With  his  bride  by  his  side, 

And  all  those  he  holds  dear  ; 

If  his  cause  wins  applause, 

What  should  soldier  e’er  fear. 

Chorus.  Ran  ta  plan,  ran  ta  plan, 

Let  the  merry  drum  sound  ; 

Ran  ta  plan,  ran  ta  plan, 

Till  all  hearts  wTith  joy  bound. 

Dame.  What  a  chatter  and  a  clatter, 
You  make  with  joys  ; 

If  the  sound  of  hands  round 
Comes,  I  care  not  for  noise. 

Chorus.  Ran  ta  plan,  &c. 


\ 


SCENE  I.] 

Swig. 

Chorus. 

— - —  Roset. 

Chorus. 


SWISS  SWAINS. 

Give  me  wine,  joys  divine, 

Are  more  then  for  life  ; 

I’ll  maintain  that  I  gain, 

By  the  loss  of  a  wife. 

Ran  ta  plan,  &c. 

You  our  fate,  arbitrate, 

The  Swiss  Swains  let  live ; 

I  of  you,  kindness  sue, 

And  our  faults  pray  forgive. 
Ran  ta  plan,  &c. 
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